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To meet America’s needs there must be a new conception 
of the organization, functions, and activities of the agencies 
which contribute to educational, social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional interests. It is not enough that existing agencies be 
provided with additional funds. They must be expanded, 
coordinated. and adequately financed to provide for every 
person from childhood to old age the opportunity and con- 
tinuous encouragement for the fullest possible development 
of personal ability and social understanding. 


In any such program of service, reading—and libraries 
which provide reading matter of all kinds to all ages—will 
play an important part. 


Every American citizen should have a publicly supported 
library near at hand, through which will be made available 
to him such printed materials as he may wish to use for 
information, self-improvement, scholarship, cultural advance- 
ment, and recreation; which will provide such aid in the 
selection and use of materials, and guidance in planning 
and pursuing his reading, study, and research as he may 
need and desire; and which will stimulate and help to satisfy 
his intellectual curiosity and reading interest in questions of 
current importance. 


In a civilization growing daily more complex people 
need the best thought expressed in books to guide them. 


—The National Plan for Libraries, 
adopted by A. L. A. Council, 1938. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 
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FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 


to librarians and 


library trustees, jotted down by 


the staff of the Illinois State Library 


The sixty-second annual conference of 
the American Library Association will be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 26-June 1, 
1940, if satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, according to announcement made to- 
day by Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
association. 

Dates for the conference were chosen 
after consultation with a _ representative 
group of librarians of all kinds of libraries 
in the conference area, the majority of 
whom advised the dates selected. 


SUMMER TRAINING FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Again the University of Illinois is offer- 
ing courses during the summer for libra- 
rians in-service. Quoting from a recently 
received Bulletin: ‘The summer session 
program in Library Science provides for 
the repetition of courses as given during 
the academic year, for the benefit of those 
individuals adapted for the professional 
field who find it impossible to attend the 
regular session. The University offers dur- 
ing the regular session a two-year curricu- 
lum in Library Science. The instruction 
in the first year, in the Library School, 
covers the general fundamentals of library 
practice and prepares for positions in most 
types of library work. In the second year, 
seminar courses and individual study are 
emphasized. Research methods are intro- 
duced to give the student the outlook and 
knowledge necessary for more responsible 
positions. For this second year of train- 
ing the student registers in the Graduate 
School. 

The summer session programs for a four- 
year period are so arranged that a student 
completes the work of the regular first 
semester in the first two succeeding sum- 
mers, and of the second semester in the last 
two summers, thus providing for the acqui- 
sition of the degree of B. S. in Library 
Science at the end of the period. Not all 
courses from the regular second semester 
program are given in summer sessions. It 
is essential that summer courses be followed 
in the prescribed order, if the student 
wishes to complete his course in the mini- 
mum time and, consequently, at the least 
expense. The Library School advises all 
who can attend at least one semester during 
a regular session, to do so, because of many 
incidental advantages. 


The summer program of graduate courses 
varies from year to year. It is possible to 
secure a master’s degree by attendance at 
summer sessions only.” 

Individuals interested in a continuous 
program of this type should confer with the 
Assistant Director of the Library School. 


BOOK TUBES 


As astronomical as the national budget 
are the dimensions and capacity of the new 
$9,000,000 annex to the Library of Congress. 
A five-story rectangle two blocks from the 
Capitol, it will house some 9.6 million vol- 
umes, handle them with Rube Goidberg 
ingenuity. Thus, pneumatic tube carries 
(big brothers of those now used in many a 
department store) will speed wanted books 
to waiting Congressmen. Pouches with a 
capacity of eight average size actavo vol- 
umes shoot through these tubes at a speed 
of 25 feet per second, carry books the 700 
feet between the two buildings in 28 sec- 
onds flat. Electric trams carry larger ship- 
ments through a connecting tunnel. 

Aside from this delivery mechanism 
and the 24-book decks, each with a capacity 
of 400,000, the new air conditioned annex 
includes 172 reading and study rooms, a 
copyright office, control rooms, a_ photo- 
graphic laboratory and an index room which 
occupies the entire third floor. In its files 
are 125 million index cards, cross referenced 
and printed in many languages. Also in- 
cluded is a complete printing plant with a 
capacity of 12 to 15 million cards a year, 
most of which are to go to 6,500 subscribed 
libraries throughout the country. 

Though smaller than its parent—9.5 mil- 
lion cubic feet to 13 million—the Annex 
uses its volume to better advantage, holds 
twice as many tomes. The combined 
capacity is about 15 million—the largest in 
the world. 


The Illinois State Department of Public 
Health is prepared to serve Illinois Libraries 
in the following way: 


1. Provide free pamphlets as listed in its 
catalog. 

For libraries unable to provide their 
own binders, the pamphlets will, on re- 
quest, be mounted in binders suitable for 
shelving and circulation. 


2. In cooperation with the State Library, 
send a loan collection of books on special 
subjects at the time when Health De- 
partment lecturers are in the com- 
munity, e. g., Nutrition; Social Hygiene; 
Maternal Care; Child Care. 

3. Provide approved reading lists. 


4. Consult with librarians on selection of 
health material from combined public 
library and professional point of view. 


5. Send bulletin board material announcing 
receipt of pamphlets, schedule of lec- 
tures, meetings, radio programs, etc. 

6. Send press release on same. 


7. Cooperate with local librarian in secur- 
ing speakers for meetings. 


8. Loan specific books to libraries (in coop- 
eration with State Library). 

9. Provide multiple sets of pamphlet mate- 
rial to meet demand from a_ school 
assignment. 


Any library interested in securing mate- 
rials from the Illinois State Department of 
Public Health should communicate with 
Mrs. Margaret B. Cowdin, Librarian, Illinois 
State Department of Public Health, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


The Oregon Legislature authorized the 
State Library to receive and administer 
federal grants for library service, and the 
New Mexico legislature gave the State 
Library Extension Service similar authori- 
zation. 

The Vermont legislature authorized ac- 
ceptance of federal aid for education in 
general and rural library service in particu- 
lar, in the same act, and assigned adminis- 
tration of the former to the State Board of 
Education and of the latter to the Free 
Public Library Commission. 


A WISH EXPRESSED IN RHYME BY 
ONE LIBRARIAN FOR ALL 
LIBRARIANS 


A Southern Illinois Library 
c. 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” said the 
Librarian to the child. 

“T’ll try and find a book for you, and my 
troubles won’t be mild. 

I can’t tell if I have it; I don’t know 
where to look. 

But if I can, I’ll be very glad to get you 
an interesting book. 

You just sit there and rock, dear, while I 
look around and see 

If the Shakespeares come before Alcott, 
or if they follow the Z.” 


A. C. C.—but B.7 


“Will you walk into my children’s room?” 
said the librarian to the child. 

“We have books together now; you can find 
them in the file. 


If you don’t know the author, you can look 
up the title instead. 

If you only know what the book is about, 
you'll find the subject cards in red. 

Of course, we may not have the book, dear. 
We just have fifty, you know. 

And we have’t many tables and chairs. 
Our income is much too low.” 


A. C. C.—with S. H.t 
“Will you walk into my children’s room?” 
said the librarian to the child. 
“We have so many nice new books, even I 
am reconciled. 

Reference books, history, travel, 
tales and stories galore; 

Just any number of worthwhile books, 
you’ve never read before. 

Do you like the new books and the furni- 
ture? Thank the State and your 
Library Board. 

A little cooperation. Presto! Our hopes 
and ambitions have scored.” 


fairy 


* Before cataloging and classifying. 


yj After cataloging and classifying, but 
broke. 

¢ After cataloging and classifying, with 
State help. 


Virginia H. Prendergast, 
McCoy Memorial Library, 
McLeansboro, Illinois. 


CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


A five-day conference on the functioning 
of libraries in schools of today, to be held 
at Columbia University immediately before 
the opening of the 1939 Summer Session, 
from 2:00 p. m. on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 28th, through Monday, July 3rd, has 
been announced by Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
Dean of the School of Library Service. 
Miss Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior Super- 
visor of School Libraries of the New York 
State Education Department, serving as 
coordinator, will advise in the selection of 
topics and speakers and will preside at each 
session. 

Having as its general theme, “Redirecting 
School Libraries,” the main objectives of 
the conference will be to present new con- 
cepts, practices and points of view and to 
afford school libraries an opportunity for 
evaluating their work and exploring its pos- 
sibilities in the light of present educational 
trends. The conference, in other words, is 
designed to enable trained and experienced 
librarians to weigh the implications of re- 
cent social and educational developments 
for school libraries. 

Each session will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of a timely and vital topic. The 
program will include such subjects as new 
developments in education and in librarian- 
ship, psychology and reading, the radio, and 
the movies. Each subject will be presented 
by one or more specialists, to be followed 
by a group discussion. Visits to libraries 
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and exhibits as well as participation in field 
trips will be optional. 

Although in effect the conference will 
provide a short, intensive advanced course 
for experienced school librarians, it will not 
be a part of the Summer Session program. 
There will be no assignments, required read- 
ings or examinations, and no credit will be 
given toward library school degrees. The 
time required for each day’s scheduled 
meetings will not be more than four hours. 

Professionally trained librarians who have 
had approximately five years of experience 
will be eligible for admission. As the size 
of the group will be limited to insure the 
maximum benefit to each participant, early 
application for enrollment is advisable. The 
fee for the entire conference or any part 
of it will be $10.00. 

It is believed that members of the con- 
ference can spend the week in New York 
at moderate cost, in spite of the World’s 
Fair visitors and the proximity to the open- 
ing of the Summer Session. The School of 
Library Service will endeavor to furnish 
information regarding comfortable and con- 
venient living places near the University. 

Inquiries and applications for enrollment 
should be addressed to the Dean of the 


School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


We call your attention to an address by 
President Roosevelt before the National 
Education Association in which he supports 
federal aid. The address in full is printed 
in the Congressional Record for February 
9, 1939 (pp. 1863-64). 


Word has been received in our office that 
Illinois libraries will be represented at 
the A. L. A. Conference in San Francisco, 
June 18-24. Librarians who plan to go to 
California for the meeting include: 


Margaret Scriven, Dixon. 

Frances Holbrook, Park Ridge. 

Alice Williams, Moline. 

Jane Hubbell, Rockford. 

Gladys Allison, River Forest. 

Mrs. Rena M. Barickman, Joliet. 
Rebecca M. Ditto, LaGrange. 

Hazel McNamara, Prophetstown. 

Bella Steuernagel, Belleville. 

Charlotte Ryan, Illinois State Library. 
Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library. 


Selective List of Documents Available 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


The Advisory committee on education. 


Report of the committee, February, 1938. 
1938. 243p. charts, map. 23cm. 35c. 

The Advisory committee on education 
was appointed by the President of the 
United States on September 19, 1936, 
initially for the purpose of making a study 
of the experience under the existing pro- 
gram of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion, the relation of such training to 
general education and to prevailing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program of 
Federal aid for vocational education. Under 
its original assignment, the Committee was 
known as the President’s committee on 
vocational education. 

In April, 1937, the President requested 
the Committee to give more extended con- 
sideration to the whole subject of Federal 
relationship to State and local conduct of 
education, and to prepare a report. 

In accordance with this request, the 
Committee enlarged the scope of its work 
and prepared this comprehensive report, 
which was printed for public use by the 
Advisory committee. 


The Advisory committee on education. 
Staff studies no. 1-19. 1938-1939. 


The following titles are available now: 


no. 1. Education in the forty-eight states. 
Payson Smith, Frank W. Wright and 

association. 

no. 2. Organization and administration of 
public education. Walter D. Cocking and 
Charles H. Gilmore. 

no. 3. State personnel administration: 
with special reference to Department of 
Education. Katherine A. Frederic. 

no. 4. Federal Aid and the Tax Problem. 
Clarence Heer. 

no. 5. Principles and Methods of Distri- 
buting Federal Aid for Education. Paul 
R. Mort, Eugene S. Lawler, and asso- 
ciates. 20c. 

no. 6. The Extent of Equalization Secured 
through State School Funds. Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. 15c. 

no. 7. Selected Legal Problems in Provid- 


ing Federal Aid for Education. Robert 
R. Hamilton. 15c. 
no. 8. Vocational Education. John Dale 


Russell and associates. 40c. 

no. 9. Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Disabled. Lloyd E. Blauch. 
15c. 


no. 10. The Land-Grant Colleges. George 
A. Works and Barton Morgan. 

no. 11. Library Service. Carleton B. 
Joeckel. 15c. 


no. 12. Special Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion. Doxey A. Wilkerson. 

no. 13. The National Youth Administra- 
tion. Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. 


Harvey. 15c. 


no. 14. Educational Activities of the 
Works Progress Administration. Doak S. 
Campbell, Frederick H. Bair, and Oswald 
L. Harvey. 25c. 


no. 15. Public Education in the District 
of Columbia. Lloyd E. Blauch and J. 
Orin Powers. 20c. 


no. 16. Public Education in the Territory 


and outlying Possessions. Lloyd E. 
Blauch. 
no. 17. Education of Children on Federal 


Reservations. Lloyd E. Blauch and 
William L. Iversen. 

no. 18. Educational Service for Indians. 
Lloyd E. Blauch. 

no. 19. Research in the United States 
Office of Education. Charles H. Judd. 

U. S.—Agriculture dept. Farmers bulletin 

no. 1818. 


Mechanical milk cooling on farms by J. 
R. McCalmont . [1938] charts, illus. 
diagrs. 23 Yecm. 5c. 


The results of a study made at 44 dairy 
farms in Maryland and Virginia where elec- 
tric cooling outfits of various types were in 
use. Observation of methods, and equip- 
ment used in representative dairy sections 

are presented and discussed in this 
bulletin, with suggestions for effective ar- 
rangement and operation. Plans are also 
included for an inexpensive home-made 
storage tank and a refrigerator box. 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 60, revised 1939. List 

of available publications of the U. S. de- 

partment of agriculture. January 2, 1939. 

Arranged by subjects, compiled by Fred L. 

Zimmerman and Phyllis R. Read. 

[1939] 190p. 22cm. No price given. 

This pamphlet gives rules governing the 
distribution of publications and _ instruc- 
tions on how to order. 

Periodical publications are listed as well 
as educational material, motion picture 
film strips, etc. as well as charts, maps and 
posters. 

The list of publications are listed alpha- 
betically by subject. 


U. S.—Education office. Bulletin 1934, no. 
18. 

High-school clubs, by Maris M. Proffitt. 
1934. 64p. tables. 10c. 

“The rapid growth of high-school clubs, 
the important educational functions in 
which they engage, and the close relation- 
ship which they bear to the work of the 
school have given them a place of first im- 
portance among the school organizations 
carrying on extracurricular activities. 

“In order to supply helpful information 
. . . the Office of Education obtained 


reports from 883 public high schools located 
in cities of varying sizes throughout the 
United States. This bulletin summarizes 
these reports to show the percentage of 
high schools having clubs and the average 
number of clubs per school, club member- 
ship as compared with school enrollment, 
practices relative to the organization of 
clubs, and club programs.” 

Splendid lists of “Kinds of clubs” and 
“Examples of club programs” as well as a 
bibliography are given. 


U. S.—Education, Office of. Vocational 
bulletin no. 195. Home economic series 
no. 22. Homemaking education program 
for adults by Mary S. Lyle and Rua Van 
Horn. [1938] 125p. tables. 23cm. 15c. 
This bulletin gives detailed discussion of 
practices and procedures to be followed in 
organizing and conducting adult programs 
in home-making and contains a number of 
illustrations from local communities and 
States which may offer concrete suggestions 
for different phases of the program. 


U. S—Farm credit administration—Co- 
operative division Bulletin no. 27. Co- 
operative purchasing through the Illinois 
Farm supply company and its members 
county companies by John H. Lister. 173p. 
illus. tables, charts, 23cm. Free while sup- 
ply is available, apply to the department. 
The Illinois farm supply company serves 
as the wholesale organization for farmer- 
owned cooperative oil associations, or 
county service companies, and other as- 
sociations purchasing farm supplies in IIli- 
nois. 


U. S.—Forest service. 


Fire control notes. A periodical devoted 
to the technique of forest fire control. Vol. 
1, no. 1-to date. October, 1937-to date. 
Subscription price 50c per year, 15c per 
copy. 

“Fire control notes is issued quarterly 
by the Forest service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash., D. C. 
The value of this publication will be deter- 
mined by what Forest Service officers, State 
forestry workers, and private operators con- 
tribute out of their experience and research. 
The types of articles and notes that will be 
published deal with fire research or fire 
control management: theory, relationships, 
prevention, equipment, detection, communi- 
cation, transportation, cooperation, plan- 
ning, organization, personnel management, 
training, fire-fighting methods of reporting, 
and statistical systems.” 


U. S.—Labor statistics, Bureau of. Bulletin 
no. 661. 


A selected list of the publications of the 
Bureau of Labor statistics, 1938 edition, 
compiled by Elizabeth A. Johnson. 30p. 
23 Yecm. 10c. 


As in the previous editions of this list, 
the references given have been selected with 
the view of citing only the publications of 
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the Bureau of Labor statistics which seem 
to be of general present-day interest. 

The Bureau has a limited number of its 
bulletin for distribution, and as long as the 
supply lasts they are furnished free upon 
request. Most of them can be purchased 
at a nominal charge from the Superinten- 
dent of documents. 


U. S.—Library of Congress. 


Talking books for the blind. Catalog of 
titles placed in the distributing libraries. 
August, 1934 to June, 1938. (The Library 
of Congress project, books for the adult 
blind) 16p. 12 Yecm. No price given. 

A catalog which gives a list of distribut- 
ing libraries of books for the adult blind 
and the talking book records which are 
available on loan to the blind. 


U. S.—Rural electrification administration. 

Planning for farm plumbing. 32p. illus. 
diagrs. 27cm. no price given. 

A well illustrated booklet designed to 
help in planning a complete farm plumbing 
installation and to assist in the selection of 
economical fixtures and plumbing equip- 
ment. 


U. S.—Social security board. 
Third annual report of the Social security 


board, fiscal year ended June 30, 1938 with 
supplementary data, July 1-October 31, 
1938. 251p. charts, maps. 23¥zcm. 30c. 


A summary of the third year of the 
Social Security Administration and de- 
velopment of the social security program, 
1937-38 with supplementary data: July 1- 
October 31, 1938. 


U. S.—Works progress administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


Inventory. An appraisal of the results of 
the Works progress administration. [1938] 
100p. diagrs. illus. 30 Yecm. 30c. 


This report is a detailed examination of 
the public facilities and services built or 
performed by WPA workers up to October 
1, 1937, obtained by individual inventory of 
the 150,000 projects that had been operated 
up to that time. The few selected illustra- 
tions of each type of work are for the pur- 
pose of giving visual as well as narrative 
evidence of the scope and quality of the 
works and services. The report also con- 
tains, in the form of occasional footnotes 
or addenda, examples of the relationship 
between these data and the total accom- 
plishments of all three Federal relief 
agencies. 


THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by Harriet Skogh 


IN THE A. L. A. BULLETIN 
FEBRUARY, 1939 


“A Closed Shop for Librarians?” con- 
tinues the series of discussions on the pro- 
posed A. L. A. reorganization, with com- 
ments by Dr. Frank L. Tolman, Director of 
Library Extension in New York. Dr. Tol- 
man points out differences between public 
and private business and employment, and 
between associations made up of individuals 
in these two classes. The majority of li- 
braries being in public employment, an as- 
sociation of librarians must therefore put its 
obligations to the public first, and must aim 
to promote the public welfare of libraries. 
There is urgent need for more adequate 
support of libraries in their efforts to ad- 
vance education through reading. This 
cannot be met by the efforts of librarians 
alone. “Experience has shown that a group 
or association which is representative of 
the best in the community is much more 
effective in these matters than a group of 
librarians suspected of primary interest in 
their pocketbooks.” Therefore Dr. Tolman 


argues for an A. L. A. membership as broad 
and representative of the people in the 
Nation as is possible, and argues against 
any discrimination within that membership 


by segregation, dues, loss of voting power, 
or otherwise. He compares organization of 
the American Library Association with that 
of the National Education Association, and 
suggests several changes in the former. The 
test for the reorganization proposals should 
be “Will the proposed change make it easier 
for the A. L. A. to realize its program?” 


The Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Classification of A. L. A. Membership, Mr. 
Leo R. Etzkorn, replies to Dr. Tolman’s 
criticism by saying that there is no discrim- 
ination intended in the proposal for reclassi- 
fication of membership. He contends, how- 
ever, that professional librarians should be 
the members who vote on matters relating 
to the profession. He says also that the A. 
L. A. at the present represents the library 
profession much more adequately than does 
the N. E. A. the teaching profession. The 
Committee desired not to limit the mem- 
bership but to group the members in a way 
that would promote their greatest useful- 
ness. 


“What Vacations and Holidays Do Li- 
braries Allow?” The summing up of re- 


ports on this question is given by Hazel B. 
Timmerman, Chief of the A. L. A. Person- 
nel Division. “Set Month’s Vacation As 
Minimum” appearing in capital letters as a 
sub-head in the article, should meet the ap- 
proval of the many librarians who have 
never attained that desirable amount. 


Practical and profitable ideas for gaining 
publicity and good will for the library, are 
set forth by Ralph R. Shaw, member of 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee of the 
Gary, Indiana Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, in “If You Are Planning a Library 
Week.” 


In “Time To Take Stock” Judge Ora L. 
Wildermuth, President of the Gary Public 
Library Board of Trustees, advises meeting 
tax payers’ protests with intelligent con- 
sideration of fair levies and wise manage- 
ment of the funds for the best possible pub- 
lic service. 


“Centralization versus Decentralization” 
is discussed by Robert A. Miller, librarian 
of the University of Nebraska. Summary 
and analysis of the arguments pro and con 
produces the conclusion that for the college 
or university library with only a limited 
number of students working for the doc- 
torate centralization is the best policy. For 
the university library with research and full 
graduate programs, deviation from _ that 
policy must be made as demanded by local 
conditions and as allowed by the budget. 

There are a number of other articles of 
particular interest to college and university 
librarians in the February A. L. A. Bulletin: 

“Be More Demanding” Mrs. Little of 
Mills College Library suggested in her ad- 
dress on the “College Library Staff”; ideas 
for promoting “Friends of College Libraries” 
are presented by Mrs. Dixon of the A. L. 
A. staff; the “Summary of 123 Reports 
from College and University Libraries” is 
given by Willis H. Kerr for the A. L. A. 
Board of Salaries, Staff, and Tenure; 
“Trends in College and University Library 
Statistics, 1935-38” are reported by Carl M. 
White of the A. L. A. College Library Ad- 
visory Board, and there are many pages of 
statistical tables preceded by an Analysis 
of the College and University Library 
Figures and graphic representation of the 
outstanding facts. 


“School Library Statistics, 1937-38” and 
their summary, are presented by Nora E. 
Beust, Chairman, Board on Library Service 
to Children and Young People. 


Edward A. Chapman, W. P. A. Library 
Consultant, reports briefly on thirty-one 


State Wide W. P. A. Library Projects now 
operating. There is a page of interesting 
illustrations with the article. 


Of general interest to all librarians is the 
Code of Ethics for librarians, presented by 
Flora B. Ludington, Chairman of the Code 
of Ethics Committee, and unanimously ap- 
proved by the A. L. A. Council. The Code 
appears on pages 128 to 130 of the Feb- 
ruary A. L. A. Bulletin. 


Of equally general interest is the revised 
National Plan for Libraries adopted by the 
A. L. A. Council December 29, 1938, which 
appears on pages 136 to 150 of the Feb- 
ruary A. L. A. Bulletin. 


An informative presentation of news 
values of pictures, was given by Arthur C. 
Allen, associate of the Kirkland Studies in 
Chicago, at the A. L. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago December 29. 
The article is entitled “Telling Your Story 
with Pictures.” 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
FEBRUARY 1, 1939 


“Forgetting a Thousand Cares” is the 
title of a framed drawing in the New York 
office of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, that of an audience 
watching a motion picture, says Gretchen J. 
Garrison, in charge of public relations in 
the New York Public Library. She borrows 
the title for an eminently readable discus- 
sion of library-film cooperation, suggesting 
benefits of reading as well as motion picture 
value. Among the general types of coopera- 
tion, bookmarks, exhibits, research service 
and information for the audience are specifi- 
cally mentioned as ways of stimulating in- 
terest in books. “Perhaps, after all, it 
would be better to say that we are all aid- 
ing people to share a thousand joys.” 


“The Schools Department of the Denver 
Public Library” is described by its chief, 
Adelaide Bennett. Its administration, class- 
room sets, picture file, methods used in 
classrooms, the remedial reading program, 
and conclusions drawn therefrom, are 
among the subjects especially emphasized. 


Illinois librarians who attended the last 
I. L. A. conference in Springfield will find 
particular interest in the article “Illinois 
State Archives Building.” Dedication of 


the building was part of the convention 
program. This detailed description is by 
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Margaret C. Norton, Superintendent of the 
Archives Division of the Illinois State Li- 
brary. Three interior views are shown. 


In “Problems in Book Selection for the 
Branch Library in an Industrial City” Ruth 
Rob, librarian of the Sherman Park Branch 
of the St. Louis Public Library provides 
many points for thoughtful consideration. 
Limitless demands, limited funds; expense 
and high mortality of up to date technical 
books; the too long lists of reserves for the 
current best sellers, both fiction and non 
fiction, and the need to reckon against the 
present urgency, the knowledge that no 
more copies should be bought than can be 
absorbed as a normal number to remain 
after the demand has died down—these are 
some of the problems that make book selec- 
tion for the general public a challenge to 
intelligence and understanding. 


The second part of the symposium “Buy- 
ing Children’s Books” is by Gladys English, 
Department Librarian, Work with Children, 
in the Los Angeles Public Library. The 
first part appeared in the January 1, Li- 
brary Journal. 

Each children’s librarian in Los Angeles 
has her own book budget and selects her 
own books, with the limitations that all 
books are reviewed before they are bought 
and only those approved for purchase may 
be ordered. There are book order con- 
ferences once a month at the Central Li- 
brary. 

The advantages of the large library in 
purchasing, and in having review copies 
from the publishers, are commented on, 
and order department policies in new pur- 
chases as well as replacements, are out- 
lined. 


Proceedings of the A. L. A. midwinter 
conference are briefly summarized p. 106- 
108. 


On the Bookbinding News page, William 
R. Thurman, foreman of the New York 
Public Library Bindery, concludes the arti- 
cle begun in the January 15, 1939 Library 
Journal on preserving special material. Old 
and rare material, art material, music, 
documents, newspapers, clippings, maps and 
photographs are briefly discussed, from the 
librarian’s as well as the binder’s viewpoint. 


IN THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
FEBRUARY 15, 1939 


Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be about civil service and its effect on li- 
brary personnel problems, the article on 
“The California State Library and Civil 


Service” by the California State Librarian, 
Miss Mabel R. Gillis, is well worth reading 
for its clear statement of principles and its 
discussion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages in the system. Although the Califor- 
nia State Library was included under the 
first California State Civil Service Law of 
1913, its present personnel program is in 
accordance with the State Civil Service Act 
of 1937, based upon a reclassification of the 
entire State service starting in 1930. 

Competitive examinations, salary scales 
and tenure of office are among the phases 
discussed. An important feature concerns 
the provisions for conditions of work. The 
system calls for a thirty-eight hour week; a 
yearly vacation of fifteen working days plus 
all legal holidays, including Saturday after- 
noons, and a sick leave with pay of twelve 
working days a year. Vacation time cum- 
ulates up to thirty days and sick leave 
cumulates up to one hundred days. 

Closely related to the Civil Service sys- 
tem, but not a part of it, is the California 
State Employees Retirement System, which 
could have little value without the tenure 
of office provided by Civil Service. 


Lucy M. Buker of the Cleveland Public 
Library, writes not of her work as Readers’ 
Adviser, but of “Service Rating Plans in 
Public Libraries”, basing the paper on her 
unpublished Master’s thesis, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University. The 
subject was presented at the meeting of 
librarians of large Public Libraries at the 
Midwinter Conference of the A. L. A. in 
Chicago, and the public libraries to which 
reference is made are those in cities of 
100,000 population and over. Forms and 
procedure, the use of rating and the danger 
connected with their use, are among the 
points brought out. 


Reduction of the book record and the 
date due record to one file, in the Harvard 
College Library, is described by Frederick 
G. Kilgour, General Assistant, in the article 
“A New Punched Card for Circulation Rec- 
ords”. The mechanical equipment is 
pictured and the procedure given in detail. 
Certain parts of the system are still in the 
experimental stage. 


The development and promotion of school 
library service under the Federal library 
project, started in the Fall of 1937, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Board of Education, is 
explained in the article “The Organization 
of Libraries in the Elementary Schools of 
Chicago” by Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, li- 
brarian of the Board. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority has its 
own reference, research and information 


service library, which has won recognition 
for accurate, thorough and intelligent help 
to staff members of the Authority. A most 
interesting account of its organization, de- 
velopment and procedures is given by 
Harry C. Bauer, librarian, T. V. A. Techni- 
cal Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, in the 
article “The Technical Library of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


The selective and descriptive list of cur- 
rent reference books in the French and Ger- 
man languages, appearing in the February 
15 issue, will hereafter be a quarterly fea- 
ture of the Library Journal. 


Librarians who buy reinforced new books 
will be glad to have the statement of Ap- 
proved Standards Jan. 1939, for the kinds 
of reinforced new books which bear a cover 
design similar to that on the original pub- 
lisher’s binding. These standards were 
adopted by the joint committee of A. L. A. 
and L. B. I. and approved by the councils 
of both organizations. They appear under 
“Bookbinding News” as “pre-Library- 
Bound New Books Standardized.” 


IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
FEBRUARY, 1939 


If you have given some thought to the 
subject of unionization in libraries, or if you 
have not considered the subject at all, 
Special Libraries for February gives an op- 
portunity to get several points of view on 
the matter. In “Professional Workers and 
Unionism” Mr. Ordway Tead, editor of 
Economic Books, Harper & Brothers, em- 
phasizes the belief that the need for special 
organization no longer has to be extensively 
proved and that the time is rapidly coming 
when the validity of collective bargaining 
will be accepted without question by pro- 
fessional workers, including librarians. 


Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of the 
Providence Public Library in “The Union- 
ization of the Professions As One Librarian 
Sees It” presents entirely different views, 
admitting that unionism as a way of life is 
thoroughly established and intrenched to- 
day, but contending that professional 
workers have an obligation of ideals of 
service and not the same claim for the pro- 
tection of unionism that exists in the case 
of laborers and mechanics. He quotes from 
the Code of Ethics for Librarians “The li- 
brary as an institution exists for the benefit 
of a given constituency. . .” and says 
that it is difficult to square that statement 
with a social force organized primarily for 
the preservation and progress of the indivi- 
dual worker rather than the interests of the 
industry itself or the consumer it serves. 


William P. Tucker, State Librarian of 
the State of Washington writes of “Union- 
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ization for Special Librarians” stating that 
until recently the prevailing conception was 
that union organization was “entirely foreign 
to the interests, needs and desires of pro- 
fessional and white collar workers.” He 
cites the reasons supporting that viewpoint 
and follows those reasons with the argu- 
ments for professional unionization. Ex- 
amples of such unions are given. Progress 
in the movement for unionization of public 
and college librarians within the last two 
years is outlined and mention is made of 
the various types of organizations with 
which there are existing affiliations. Mr. 
Tucker urges continuation of active mem- 
bership in the present professional associa- 
tions, but states his conviction in this sen- 
tence: “I believe that a decade from now 
our profession will be highly unionized and 
that, as a result, all aspects of library ser- 
vice will have a much more secure place 
among the social services than they have 
today.” 


“Notes on Professional Standards and 
Salaries” are presented by Florence Fuller, 
Vice Chairman, S. L. A. Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standards, in “The Need for a 
‘United Front’.” She proposes the prepara- 
tion, official recognition and printing on the 
inside cover of every issue of Special Li- 
braries, of a formal chart of professional 
standard, correlated with minimum salaries. 
A sample chart is included in the article. 


The Symposium of “Important Books of 
the Year” is continued by these contribu- 
tions from special librarians: Cynthia 
Griffin, Cincinnati Art Museum, gives notes 
on useful recent art books for a limited 
budget, including general art works, and a 
number of prints, painting, architecture, 
Indian art, decorative art, sculpture and 
art history; Sarah Bradley Pruden, National 
Oil Products Company, Inc., mentions the 
most notable books of the year in bio- 
chemistry and nutrition; Katharine D. 
Frankenstein of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, writes of useful and valuable 
books on advertising and merchandising, 
and Peter Morgan of the Confederation 
Life Association lists the comparatively few 
books he considers worth mentioning in the 
year’s output of books on insurance. 


Editors of publications will be interested 
in the two articles on “Making Up the 
Magazine.” Part 1, on collecting material, 
appeared in Special Libraries for January, 
and Part 2, on the technical process and the 
difficulties of keeping to the time schedule, 
appears in the February issue of Special 
Libraries, the magazine referred to in the 
title of the article. 
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IN THE 
WILSON BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIANS 
FEBRUARY, 1939 


Carlyle’s well known quotation is para- 
phrased and questioned by Philip O. 
Keeney in “The Public Library: A Peo- 
ple’s University?” the first article in the 
February, 1939 Wilson’ Bulletin. The 
paper interprets some of the research ma- 
terial gathered by Mr. and Mrs. Keeney 
for their forthcoming book “Librarianship, 
A Social Force.” The two questions dis- 
cussed are whether the public library is a 
people’s university and whether it really 
belongs to the people. The answer sug- 
gested for the first question is that libraries 
serve the university function when they 
place in the hands of readers the significant 
books needed for their understanding of 
their world, and that the libraries which 
fulfill the teaching relationship are people’s 
universities whether they are great founda- 
tions or small collections of well chosen 
books. 

The second question as to whether libra- 
ries belong to the people, is discussed fully 
and from several angles. Because owner- 
ship means little without control, the ques- 
tion is restated to read: “Are libraries 
controlled by the people?” and this ques- 
tion is dealt with thoroughly and in detail. 
The topics particularly emphasized are: 
the delegation of the peoples’ authority to 
appointed trustees, the problem of repre- 
sentation, board meetings, the authority 
delegated by the board to the librarian, 
written contracts for librarians, the libra- 
rian within, as well as without the walls, 
the contracts with the library staff and 
pleas for greater democracy in the manage- 
ment of libraries, election of department 
heads, and the realization by librarians of 
their opportunities for folk education par- 
ticularly in the workable changes and 
feasible innovations of democracy. 


Mr. and Mrs. Folger worked for forty 
years to form the world’s greatest collection 
on the world’s greatest dramatist. The 
work of organizing for research and ref- 
erence this collection, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., 
is told by Edwin E. Willoughby, chief 
bibliographer in that library. The many 
problems encountered, the procedure 
adopted, the classification scheme and the 
use of temporary preliminary catalogs, are 
among the subjects covered by the article 
which is illustrated with a view of the ex- 
terior of the building and an interior view 
of the reading room. 


“The Library and Its Care and Use of 
Films” by Margaret R. Greer, librarian of 
the Board of Education, Minneapolis, con- 
siders the school library as a center for 


visual instruction. Materials, a budget, 
space for caring for materials, a loan sys- 
tem, teachers’ committees for selection of 
materials, a pupil participation plan, and 
an interested librarian are essential features 
in the program as advocated in the article. 
In Minneapolis there is a centralized visual 
education department housed in the same 
suite with the library department for the 
city schools, and the circulation of visual 
aids is a part of the library loan system. 


The director of libraries at Washington 
University, Oscar C. Orman, presents under 
“How Does This Sound?” a unique method 
of book circulation, aimed at avoiding the 
criticism of delay at the circulation desk. 
The idea is that a “Permanent Call Card” 
is filed for each book, back of its main 
entry card in the catalog. If the “P. C. C.” 
is in the catalog, the book is in. The would 
be borrower removes the card, presents it 
at the loan desk and presto, there is the 
book. (But the skeptic may be inclined to 
add the one word produced by the philoso- 
phers in Carl Sandberg’s poem, epitomizing 
man’s future, ““Maybe”!) When he returns 
the book, the P. C. C. goes back in the 
catalog. No fuss, no bother for the library 
borrower! Sounds simple doesn’t it? The 
Wilson Company now awaits the expression 
of opinion from Wilson Bulletin readers. 


Librarian Elizabeth Griggs of Grant High 
School Library, Portland, Oregon, writes of 
her methods in “Made to Order Library 
Instruction.” Telling the sociology students 
that their subject is something constantly 
happening and that pamphlets, newspapers 
and magazines are as useful as books in 
their study; proving to the English students 
that reading is fun; showing the history 
classes the importance of supplementary 
reading and working toward creating in the 
students the certainty that all libraries, not 
alone the school library, can help them 
throughout their lives—these are some of 
the points brought out. Lessons in the me- 
chanics of library use are given as the need 
arises, but the greatest emphasis is on the 
effort to awaken and stimulate a love of 
reading. 


The separation of professional and cler- 
ical work is discussed in “An Analysis of 
Work in a Small Public Library” by Anne 
J. Rymer, Librarian, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Public Library. The “small library” re- 
ferred to is by no means the smallest for it 
has four library school trained staff mem- 
bers, one member with business school 


training, one untrained clerical worker and 
one school boy page, working half time. 
The work analysis was made in February 
and March, and when completed indicated 
a preponderance of the time spent in cleri- 


cal work. Because of the evidence pre- 
sented in that work analysis, certain 
conclusions are drawn and a number of 
tasks listed which members of the staff 
might undertake if so much time did not 
have to be spent on routine clerical work. 


More frequently than not the human in- 
terest stories in library periodicals have to 
do with the close relationship of books and 
borrowers in the very small library. Dorcas 
Worsley Reid, Assistant in the County Free 
Library, Redwood City, California, tells of 
the enforced moving of a branch library 
from donated quarters because of the own- 
er’s desire to rent the space. The coopera- 
tion of the local group in getting and 
equipping a better branch library, is most 
interestingly told. 


The Director of the Training Class at 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Marion Satterthwaite Scandrett, carries 
along the argument begun by Mr. Berel- 
son’s “Myth of library impartiality,” in the 
October Wilson Bulletin. The suggestion 
in this contribution to the subject is that 
librarianship might profit if all regular con- 
ference and committee activities were sus- 
pended for a two year period, the time so 
released to be spent re-educating adult 
librarians in twentieth century post-war, 
depression terms; otherwise the situation is 
characterized by the title of the article as 
“Mr. Berelson’s Lost Cause.” 


The ten most vital issues in education, 
according to John W. Studebaker, are 
quoted, and a list of books for teachers’ 
professional reading selected to cover those 
issues, appears under the title “Education 
Geared to Democracy’s Needs.” The com- 


pilation is by Agnes Eleanor Sycour of the 
Los Angeles County Public Library Refer- 
ence Division. 


Where there’s a will there’s a way is 
proved by Lydia Margaret Barrette in her 
article “A Self-Serve Plan for Rural 
Schools.” It is an excellent example of 
what can be done through cooperative 
effort, guided by initiative, intelligence, 
tact, judgment and thorough knowledge of 
good reading materials. 


Good ideas for school librarians are 
brought out in “Socializing a High School 
Library” by Alan G. Skelton, Librarian of 
the Robstown, Texas High School, and in 
“Map-Reading Our Library Books” by 
Richard James Hurley, Roslyn Heights 
School Librarian, Long Island. The latter 
describes a novel use of highway maps as a 
background on which to localize historical 
novels. 


“Films Out of Books” by Maxine Block, 
editor of Motion Picture Review Digest, 
starts out with a section on historical and 
literary discrepancies which will get the 
approval of everyone who objects to hav- 
ing a favorite story completely changed in 
filming. The tie-up of film releases with 
library exhibits is touched upon in the dis- 
cussion of current and forthcoming pro- 
ductions. 


The Wilson Bulletin has so many valu- 
able features that it is quite impossible 
even to mention them all, but since its low 
cost places .it within the reach of prac- 
tically every library, there seems little rea- 
son to suppose that it will not be read from 
cover to cover in all of them. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


“What are archives and what is the re- 
lationship between archives and libraries?” 
This is a question frequently asked con- 
cerning the Archives Division of the Illinois 
State Library. The American Library As- 
sociation has had a Committee on Archives 
and Libraries since 1936. There are radical 
differences between archival and library 
techniques and also there are overlapping 
techniques. The question of this relation- 
ship is fundamental also in current discus- 
sions on archival training in which the 
Illinois State Library is deeply interested. 


This is the first of a series of articles which 
will attempt to explain the difference be- 
tween archival establishments and libraries 
and to evaluate the contribution which 
each can make to the other. 

A library is obviously a collection of 
books, pamphlets, etc., generally printed, 
though manuscripts may also be included. 
The books have been written by numerous 
authors and the classification interest is 
generally a subject one. Theoretically, at 
least, many copies of the books are in 
existence, so that the contents of one 


library can be, and frequently are, dupli- 
cated in whole or in part, by other libraries. 
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An archive is a collection of records and 
memoranda relating to an individual, a 
corporation (such as a business house, a 
church, a fraternal organization, etc.) or a 
governmental agency. The archive com- 
prises chiefly, though not necessarily ex- 
clusively, manuscript material, and it re- 
lates primarily to the business affairs of the 
individual, corporation or governmental 
body which keeps the records for its own 
use. The account books, receipts, cancelled 
checks, correspondence file and the con- 
tents of his safety deposit box (stocks, 
bonds, deeds, etc.), comprise the archive of 
an individual. The documents which record 
its business transactions comprise the 
archive of a corporation or a government. 

For instance, the archive of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Corporation Department 
contains the following categories of records: 


1) Records of applications and other 
preliminaries to granting of char- 
ters. 


2) Records of charters granted to IIli- 
nois corporations or permits to 
outside corporations to do business 
in the State. 


3) Records relating to any proposed and 
approved changes in_ corporate 
status, such as change of name, 
dissolution, merger, increase or de- 
crease of capital stock and change 
in by-laws. 

4) Sworn reports filed annually, giving 
mames and addresses of officers 
and directors and pertinent data 
for tax assessments. 


5) Corporate tax and fee records. 


6) Correspondence with or about each 
corporation. 


In its turn the corporation presumably 
keeps a similar record of its transactions 
with the State, which comprise a portion of 
its own archive. 

The quality which distinguishes an 
archive from a library is its uniqueness. In 
the case of a lawsuit only the original 
record of the plantiff or defendant as the 
case may be, is valid as primary evidence. 
Copies unless certified as authentic and 
exact copies of the original, are not accept- 
able in court. The value of the original, 
even, is impaired if it has been out of the 
custody of its own archival agent and 
therefore might have been tampered with 
or without his knowledge. Copies, in the 
absence of the original, if accepted at all, 
are treated as circumstantial evidence. 

The fact that archives are primarily busi- 
ness records kept because of their legal 
value and potential importance as evidence 
in a lawsuit, should always be kept in mind 
in discussing archives. The term “archive” 
has come to have untrue connotations in 
popular parlance. To most persons an 
archive is a collection of historical manu- 
scripts which have been selected from gov- 
ernmental files. It has already been shown 


that archives are not limited to govern- 
mental agencies, though it is with govern- 
mental archives only that the Illinois State 
Library is concerned, and primarily from 
that point of view that these articles are 
written. 

It is true, of course, that many old gov- 
ernmental records contain material of great 
historical interest and are seldom consulted 
in official business. The archivist, how- 
ever, though he is aware of and exploits 
the historical aspects of such records, is 
primarily concerned with their preservation 
as legal evidence. He knows that a record 
may not have been needed in official busi- 
ness for fifty years, yet tomorrow it may 
settle a dispute involving millions of 
dollars. 

The term archive is also frequently used 
to designate the non-current records which 
are transferred to the archives department. 
This is a correct use of the word, also, 
since there is no other generally accepted 
term for the governmental agency which 
specializes in the care and preservation of 
such records. In Illinois we avoid con- 
fusion by referring to current records, 
semi-current records and archives; by 
archives meaning those records transferred 
by the various State departments to the 
legal custodianship of the Archives Division 
of the State Library. 

Having accepted the thesis that an 
archive is a unique collection of the legal 
records of one individual, corporation or 
governmental agency, and that archives are, 
generally speaking, collections of the non- 
current portions of the various agencies, it 
is simple to explain the relationship be- 
tween archives and libraries. The scope 
and purpose of the archival establishment 
and the library are different. The attempt 
to organize the National Archives into a 
library pattern broke down and _ was 
abandoned. Certain fundamental tech- 
niques are quite different. The archivist 
means one thing when he speaks of cata- 
loging and classification, the librarian some- 
thing entirely different. The unfortunate 
employment of the same terms to different 
technique is causing constant misunder- 
standings between archivists and librarians. 
The techniques used differ, though there is 
more overlapping there than some archi- 
vists admit. 

The public served, though it may differ 
somewhat in personnel, makes little dis- 
tinction between archives and _ libraries 
when it comes to use. If the research 
worker can find the information he wishes 
from printed books, well and good. If that 
information can be found only in a manu- 
script, or if he needs a manuscript to verify 
or illuminate a passage in a book, he will 
turn to the manuscript collection, be it 
called historical manuscripts or archives. 
In other words, the average user of the 
archives thinks of the institution primarily 
as a reference library and, without personal 
interest in the techniques used in achieving 
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the results, he wishes to be able to use the 
library and the archives interchangeably. 

Succeeding articles will attempt a com- 
parative study of the methods used by 
archivists and by librarians in preparing the 
contents of their institutions for those who 
will use those contents. Both archivists 
and librarians have contributions to make 
to the technique of the other. The next 
article will discuss Cataloging and Classi- 
fication. 


ARCHIVES INTERNESHIPS 


American archivists of today are in much 
the same situation as were their library 
confreres at the time of the organization of 
the American Library Association. Euro- 
pean and early American archival estab- 
lishments have been concerned with the ad- 
ministration of comparatively small and old 
groups of non-current documents of in- 
terest chiefly to historians and treated 
largely as historical manuscripts. Ameri- 
can librarians found the older library 
methods inadequate to the modern concep- 
tions of public libraries. So too the 
archivist, confronted with huge masses of 
relatively recent documents of primary 
value and interest as legal papers, is having 
to develop new methods and a new basic 
philosophy. 

Interest in archival work has been stimu- 
lated by the recent organization of the 
Society of American Archivists, by the 
opening of the National Archives, by new 
buildings, as in Maryland and Illinois, and 
especially by the work of the Historical 
Records Survey of the W. P. A. Through the 
H. R. S. money became suddenly available 
for large scale surveys of state and county 
records. Much time was lost because 
archivists had neither a well defined pro- 
gram nor a technique for the work. Al- 


though there are still relatively few posi- 
tions open to archivists, a definite demand 
has come from prospective archivists for a 
well rounded training course. At present 
the only course in archives is an elective 
seminar in the History Department of 
Columbia University. 

The Honorable Edward J. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State and State Librarian, an- 
nounces the establishment of Archives In- 
terneships in the Archives Division of the 
Illinois State Library. Three months’ in- 
terneships will be offered each spring be- 
ginning in 1940. These are open to can- 
didates for the Ph. D. degree in History, 
Political Science or Manuscripts Curator- 
ship, at an Illinois University, on nomina- 
tion by the head of the department in 
which the respective thesis fields may lie. 
Applicants must have completed at least 
one-half a year’s residence work in that 
field beyond the level of the Master’s de- 
gree. They must also present as prereq- 
uisites, courses in historical methodology 
and bibliography, public documents, and 
certain theoretical and historical courses in 
archives and the auxiliary science of manu- 
script curatorship. Practical experience 
during interneship will be supplemented by 
lectures on archival technique and govern- 
mental organization. No entrance or tui- 
tion fees will be charged the student and 
no salary paid by the State. Internes will 
be expected to conform to regulations and 
hours of work of the Illinois State Library. 

The University of Chicago through its 
Departments of History and Political Sci- 
ence and its Graduate Library School is 
prepared to offer a curriculum designed to 
give a well balanced background for stu- 
dents planning to enter archival work. For 
fuller particulars relating to courses offered, 
consult the. Announcements of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for the year 1939-40. 


I. L. A. NEWS 


By Mary Lois Bull 


Our Treasurer reports an I. L. A. mem- 
bership of 931, of whom 131 are life mem- 
bers. This is a very encouraging report but 
our enthusiastic Membership Committee 
would like to have all librarians and others 
connected with libraries within the state 
members of our state associations. 


We of the library field in Illinois greatly 
need the splendid opportunities afforded by 
membership in the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, and, in return, the Association 
needs our best help and support. With this 
in mind, the Committee asks help in ob- 
taining new members, in interesting friends 
in joining the Association, and in respond- 
ing promptly to any calls by letter or 
person. 


The ten members working on this Com- 
mittee were efficiently chosen by Mrs. 
Katharine Arzinger, President, and each 
one has cordially responded to her request 
for this particular work. These ten mem- 
bers represent as many areas throughout 
the State, thus equalizing the work and 
making it possible to make a _ thorough 
canvas of the unsolicited field of librarians, 
assistants and library trustees, and of those 
in arrears with membership dues. The 
following members of the Membership 
Committee will be glad to give you further 
information about the work of the A. L. A. 
and—to receive your dues: 


Dorothy M. Black, Reference Assistant, 
U. of Ill. Library, Urbana. 
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Julia M. Fink, Librarian, Aurora Public 
Library, Aurora. 
Ruth P. Hughes, Librarian, 
Public Library, Freeport. 
Rev. Andrew Lemke, Trustee, Princeton 
Public Library, Princeton. 

Peggy Otis, Assistant Librarian, Moline 
Public Library, Moline. 

Emma Scheffler, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Sara Belle Seiwell, Librarian, Danville 
Public Library, Danville. 

Jack B. Spear, Librarian, 
Public Library, Carbondale. 

Bella Steurnagel, Librarian, 
Public Library, Belleville. 

Adah F. Whitcomb, Supervisor, Work 
with Public Schools, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth B. Curry, Librarian, Kewanee 
Public Library, Kewanee, Chairman. 


Freeport 


Carbondale 


Belleville 


In addition to the above committee, 
speakers in behalf of I. L. A. membership 
have been chosen for each of the regional 
conferences to be held throughout the State 
this spring. 

Our present strong and active state or- 
ganization is a splendid tribute to those 40 
librarians, trustees, and others interested in 
the need for increased library service in 
the State who met in Springfield on Janu- 
ary 23, 1896 and formed the ILLINOIS 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, with 
Mr. Th. Nelson, Librarian of the East St. 
Louis Public Library as _ president. As 
early as 1890, a state organization had 
been formed, but no meetings held. 


These pioneers immediately attacked the 
most pressing library problems and at once 
authorized the creation of a Bureau of In- 
formation under the supervision of Miss 
Katharine L. Sharp, Director of the 
Armour Institute of Technology Library 
and Library School. This bureau gave the 
kind of service which is now provided by 
the various departments of our State Li- 
brary, and it was considered the “very best 
means available for information, advice, or 
counsel relating to anything and everything 
pertaining to the conduct, extension, or 
establishment of a library.” 


They saw the need of a permanent cen- 
tral organization, and to this end urged 
passage of a bill in 1904 to establish a 
Library Extension Commission. In 1921 
this Commission was abolished and a sim- 
ilar department was created as part of the 
Illinois State Library. 


Do you know the I. L. A. is on the air? 
The first broadcast was given soon after the 
first of the year by Mrs. Arzinger and Miss 
Rogers and was sponsored by the Public 
Relations Committee. Through the cour- 


tesy of station WCFL, Chicago, it has been 


possible to plan four additional broadcasts 
under the title “Libraries At Your Service.” 
Tune in on Tuesdays at 2:30 p. m. for 
these library programs. 


1. “History of Libraries,” prepared by 


Helen Babcock, Librarian, South 
Shore Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. 


2. “Library Work With the Blind,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hamel, John Toman 
Branch, Chicago Public Library. 

3. “Vocational Work With Young Peo- 
ple,” prepared by Miss Brochelt, 
Evanston Public Library. 

4. “Garden Books,” prepared by Miss 
Mildred Breeder, Publicity Depart- 
ment, Chicago Public Library. 


Other library groups and organizations 
are finding the radio an effective means of 
acquainting the public with the various 
library services. The Minnesota Library 
Association has a regular weekly 15 minute 
program which it calls ‘“Fact-Finders” and 
which it broadcasts from eight Minnesota 
stations. 


As a result of the broadcast on “Library 
Service for the Blind,” March 14th, Mr. 
Komorous, director of the Industrial Home 
for the Blind in Chicago, received thirty- 
eight (38) requests for talking book ma- 
chines in the two days following. Among 
them were letters from Springfield, East 
St. Louis and Quincy. The program was 
supervised by Helena G. Hamel, librarian 
of the John Toman Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library, who is on the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the Illinois Library 
Association. Two members of her staff 
participated: Bluma Singer, who wrote the 
skit and Edith Wolinsky, who played the 
part of the librarian. 


UNITING THE PROFESSION 


The purpose of a professional organiza- 
tion is the maintenance and improvement 
of the library service. 


Membership in professional organization 
should be wholly voluntary. Membership 
in local and state organizations should be 
made coinclusive with membership in the 
national organization. 

Protection— The professional organiza- 
tion should define and publicize civic and 
professional rights and _ obligations of 
members. 


Branches—The professional organization 
should provide a department for each 
branch of library service. 


Affiliations — The professional organiza- 
tion should welcome cooperation of lay 
groups in measures to inform the public 
about and to improve library service. 


“State aid for libraries,” “library dis- 
tributive fund,’ so often on the lips of 
librarians as to become trite expressions 
have occupied the attention of every meet- 
ing of the committees of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association: Legislative, Executive, 
and Public Relations, since the October 
convention in Springfield. We all know 
that libraries must find some way out of 
a dilemma caused by reductions of prop- 
erty valuations for tax purposes, and the 
increased demand on library facilities. No 
explanation is needed for librarians and 
trustees who have struggled to operate 
without curtailment of service, trying to 
make $60,000.00 cover what $75,000.00 did; 
to make $15,000.00 do what $20,000.00 for- 
merly did; to make $3,000.00 furnish the 
same service that $5,000.00 did; or $700.00 
serve for $1,000.00. They are all too pain- 
fully conscious of the problems. Many 
minutes of the monthly meetings are spent 
juggling figures on both sides of the ledger, 
finding again that the money definitely will 
not—can not—buy the much-needed equip- 
ment or the new encyclopedia, nor add a 
new member to the staff. 

Cairo with its fine, long-established li- 
brary is suffering from a marked reduction 
in property values and from changes in 
railroad policies; Johnston City has lost its 
last mine and only source of labor income; 
Harrisburg lost a mine during the flood of 
1937, and with the other towns in mining 
areas, faces the vagaries and dangers of the 
entire industry; Evanston must close one 
branch library and drastically curtail the 
hours of another to pare the budget to 
meet the reduced income. These individual 
citations are isolated samples of widely 
extended local problems and tragedies. 

The promise in the State Constitution 
that “every child shall have a good com- 
mon school education,” is the rock upon 
which the structure of the educational sys- 
tem rests, including the state distributive 
fund which has helped to equalize this 
opportunity. Librarians justly feel that 
their institutions too play an important role 
in this plan of educational opportunity, but 
if it is to continue as in the past or 
progress (and to stand still is to retrogress) 
some means of revenue must be found. 
The general funds of the state are the peo- 
ple’s money and the libraries are the peo- 
ple’s institutions as are the schools. On 
this reasoning do librarians justify their 
plea for state funds. 

The Legislative Committee of the As- 
sociation is planning to sponsor the intro- 
duction of a bill in this session of the 
General Assembly which would partially 
solve this problem, and give some consid- 
eration to those two million or so citizens 
of the state who do not now have local 
library service; the five counties without 
any library, the thirty-five counties with 
only one library and the many thousands of 
people who live in the open country be- 
tween the library-served populous centers. 


Such a bill will fulfill further the promise 
of the constitution. 

The day a library bill is introduced let- 
ters will go into the mail, then as soon as 
printed copies of the bill are available a 


copy will be mailed to the chief librarian of 


every public library and many others. If 
additional copies are needed, or other peo- 
ple need copies they can be obtained by 
writing to the Senator or Representatives, 
depending on the House in which the bill 
is introduced. 

Watch for this mail. It will take action, 
swift and strong, from all of us. You re- 
member we failed in 1935, but we must not 


. fail this time; the problem grows every 


year more acute! 
BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
Illinois Library Association. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. The educated citizen 
is sensitive to the disparities human cir- 
cumstance. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITY. The educated citi- 
zen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi- 
tions. 


SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING. The edu- 
cated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 


CRITICAL JUDGMENT. The educated 
citizen has defenses against propaganda. 


TOLERANCE. The educated citizen re- 
spects honest difference of opinion. 


CONSERVATION. The educated citizen 
has a regard for the nation’s resources. 


SOCIAL APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE. 
The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contribution to the general 
welfare. 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP. The educated 
citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 


LAW OBSERVANCE. The educated citi- 
zen respects the law. 


ECONOMIC LITERACY. The educated 
citizen is economically literate. 


POLITICAL CITIZENSHIP. The edu- 
cated citizen accepts his civic duties. 


DEVOTION TO DEMOCRACY. The 
educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 


from: The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, issued by Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, National 
Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of 


School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 
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